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THE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


BY 


FLORENCE E. PARKER 


U.S BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The foundation for consumers’ 
was laid more than 90 years ago by a 
unemployed flannel weavers in 


cooper- 


ation 


group of 28 


Rochdale, England. At that time (1644), un- 
employment in England was widespread. Prices, 
on the other hand, were high, and short- 


weighting and adulteration of goods was very 


common. AS @ way out these 28 men decided 
to pool their small funds to supply them- 
selves with the goods they needed. Each 


subscribed one pound sterling to be paid in 
at the rate of 4 pence, or & cents, 
Their initial stock of goods consisted of 
small quantities of flour, sugar, butter, 
Amid the jeers of the communi- 
open 


a week. 


and oatmeal. 
ty they started a tiny shop which was 
for business only a few hours on Monday and 
Saturday evenings. 

This cooperative business venture was 


successful from the first and blazed the way 


for other societies. The first consumers’ 
cooperative, the Rochdale Society of Equi- 
table Pioneers, is still a most successful 


enterprise in the field of consumers’ coop- 
eration. The original shop in Toad Lane has 
been restored and has become the Mecca for 
all travelers interested in the cooperative 
movement. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement, 
which dates from the Pioneers’ little shop, 
is today the most extensive business network 
in Great Britain. It owns tea plantations 
in Ceylon and India and several ships, and 
is engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of a large variety of goods, ranging 
from food, clothing, and furniture to bicy- 
cles and trucks. In 1933 the value of the 


through cooperative channels 
was ls billion dollars and the total member- 
ship was slightly over 6,900,000. The 
bers and their families constitute approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total population of 


Great Britain. 


business done 


mem-=- 


CONSUMERS* COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
At the present time, some 40 coun- 
tries have consumers’ cooperative societies 


of various kinds with a combined membership 
of more than 100,000,000 persons. The United 


States was one of the first countries to 
follow the lead of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
One year after the original cooperative 


society was founded in England a cooperative 
buying club was started in Boston, Mass. The 
majority of the early cooperative societies 
in this country, such as those organized by 
the Knights of Labor, were, gener- 
ally subordinated to some other economic or 
political program fostered by the same or- 
ganization, and when this program failed it 
automatically destroyed the cooperative en- 


however, 


terprise. 
The most common form of consumers’ 
cooperation in the United States, as else- 


where, has been the cooperative store. Goods 
for the store are purchased in wholesale 
lots with money subscribed by members of the 
cooperative. The goods are sold to members 
at prevailing prices and all 
cost is refunded to them. 
Each member of a cooperative society 
is required to purchase at least one share. 
These usually cost from $5 to $25 and may be 


income above 








paid for in installments. A member who is 


able to buy more than one share is encour- 
aged to entitled 
to only one vote regardless of the number of 
owns. The made by the 
divided the members, as 


rebates, in 


do so, but each member is 


shares he savings 
society 
dividends or 
goods they have bought 


are among 


proportion to the 


value of through the 


organization, irrespective of the amount of 


stock owned by any member. This is the 
chief and distinguishing feature of consum- 
ers’ cooperation. Thus a member whose pur- 


chases during a have amounted 
to $300 


large as 


given period 
three times as 


that of another member whose pur- 


will receive a rebate 


chases during the seme period have amounted 
to only $100. In other words, the more the 
member spends in the cooperative store the 
nore he saves. 
cceries, meats, and general mer- 
chandise are the lines most frequently 
handled by cocperativ ores, though farm- 
ers' purchasing associat ally deal in 
fuel as 1% A great variety,’ other ac- 
tiv é eer : ratively, 
inc ikaries laun es ries, 
restaurants arding houses, burials a ci- 
ations neu ce and fd societ 
elec -| ssociatior gasoline 
A ations, garétges, and ever C ita 
ve activity in g coU 
eac * a during he rs ur 
the cOth century. It was revived du 
world we w! prices rose faster thar 
wages. The movement received another sett 
in the early years of the 1929 depress ! 
when many cooperative stores were force 
of busine : however, there 
b dec ’ w \ ha } +) é 
c ative ‘ ise hi a 
ne amoul i pines i?ne er 
No figure are available tc show 4 
exa mbe cooperativ societies ; Et- 
ing in the United incomplete recoreys 
of the Bureau { Labor Statistics showed 
ome 1,800 consumers’ societies in operation 
at the end f 1933, but, undoubtedly, there 
were many more in existence which had not 
been reported to the Bureau. In the inter- 
vening 2 years since 1933 a very large num- 
ber of new societies have also been formed. 


A general survey by the Bureau ¢ 
Labor Statistics, covering the 1933 experi. 
ence of all types of cooperative enterprises 
except the farmers’ marketing associations 
showed that the 724 societies for which dats 
were available had a combined membership of 
328,000. 
totaled nearly $7,900,000 their a 
lated reserves $3,883,900. Their total re- 
for 1933 4) 


business done 


approximately Their share capita! 
c 


and 


sources 
the 


aggregated 
by them $42,800,000. 

Net 
mating $1,936,000, 
operative 


1933, 
were reported by 


earnings during approxi- 

933 co- 
societies. These earnings repre- 
to the the co- 


cents 


members of 
for every 
worth of goods sold to the membership 
234 cents 


sent a net 
operatives of 58 


saving 


dollar's 


and of 


on every dollar invested by the 


members in shares. 


Four hundred societies reported 3, 25: 
full-time and 41 part-time employees in 1933 


These employees received in wages durin; 


the year $3,024,000. Wages of workers varied 


, 


considerably, depending largely on the line 


of business in which the society was engaged 
$814 


cooperative general 


They ranged in amount from per year 
earned by 


stores, to 


employees of 
$1,526 for 
students’ 


employees in stores 


handling supplies. Cooperative 


estaurant and boarding-house employees 
eraged $998 in cash, in addition to the 
value of the meals furnished. Workers’ en- 
ployed n Oil associations averaged $1,110; 
funeral societies, $1,180; and in baker- 


IN CONSUMERS ! 


ve 1ED BY , 2E AU OF 


COOPERAT! VES 


LABOR STATISTICS 


5 naumers', credi on productive coopere 
tive societies 1929. 

ition consumers 
clubs 


3 and management of 
ative associations 


bylaws). 


coope! and (with 
node 
Bul : rganization 
gasoline 


bylaws). 


and management of 
and oil associations 


cooperative 
(with mode) 


Bul.608. Organization and management of cooperative 


housing associations (with model bylaws) 
Bul.642. Consumers’, credit, 


tion in i933. 


and productive coopera- 


, 
oO 
2 


o 


o 
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au THE Cost oF LIVING IN JULY 1935 


tions The average cost of goods purchasec every dollar's worth of food purchased by 
hh datep by families of wage earners and lower-sala- families of ware earrers and lower-salaried 
hip of ried employees in July 1935 was one-tent of employees in 1915, the; ed to pa approxi- 
‘apital 1 percent lower than in March 1935 It was ately $1.27 in July 1935, as compared wit} 
1c cumu- °.6 percent higher than in June 1934, and $1.26 in Mare 1935, $1.16 in June 934, 


l 
al re- rear 8 percent higher than in June 1933. $1.03 in Jure 1933, and $1.62 in June 1926. 
































_— CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES | 
proxi- | 
| 
33 co. 

195 CO = eee ee _ — 
repre- ENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) ‘|| 
- 15 | F z T 1 
whe CO. MARCH 15 4 j JUNE 4 | N 1924-25 AVERAGE | 
operas AREA AND CITY t : " | ro } 
4s | suey . i ~ 935] ULY 15, 1935] vuLY 15, 1935] vuLY 15, 1935 | 
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i fl 
} 1] 
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-eneral DeRSSNONG 65 os ncdaedcceneuss . oF + g.9 -15.! = | 
a . | : ‘ 

stores JaCKSONVILIS .. cc ccccccesces } ri. j Te. Tivec "EV. ™ 
| | 
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re CONTE 
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| WESTERN: 
ro | > | “ ‘ 4 i 
ania shital i| SEE. ced ch adcdaausoececne | No change +4.3 +O, -15.4 =18.§ | 
| | 
San Francisco ....-eseeeeees -1 + -16. 
nsumers | | } 
bs (with | ee eee ee | + . t 4 + : - - } 
| 
| | | 
| a —————— SS —————————— : —-—_——— | 
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The cost of living for wage earners anc uring the {-mont period bdetwe 

lower-salaried employees in July 1935 was March and J 1935, fo costs advanced in 

perative 
laws). nearly 19 percent lower than in June 1928. 20 of the 32 cities studied by the Bureau of 
coopero- For the country as a whole, the cost Labor Statistics. In some cities the cost 
of foodstuffs advanced seven-tenths of 1 of foodstuffs rose as muc as 4 percent; in 


4 


2 
percent between March and July 1955. ror others it declinei as much as 3.6 percent 
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ACCIDENT COMPENSATION TO RAILROAD WORKERS 


"The great majority of railroad- 
employee accident cases are settled without 
recourse to the courts, and the payments 


made are often less than the award for simi- 


lar accidents under adequate workmen's com- 


pensation laws. AS a result, the railroad 


accident compensation system takes on many 


» from which a 


q aon 
totter 


but from which 
2 


ction. It is 
the greatest 
the 


indictment of the system and furnishes 


most powerful argument in favor of a reason- 
able Federal workmen's compensation law." 
This is the conclusion of a study by 
the Office of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation o the 35,575 cases of acci- 
dents LC railroad employees which were 
closed out during 1932 Nearly one-half of 
these cases, largely minor accidents, were 
closed out with no money payment. The re- 
maining 18,699 cases were settled at a total 


railroads of 
$645 


cost to the 


compensatior 


$12,061,000, averaging approximately 


per case. Three hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars represents the average amount which 
a railroad employee and his dependents may 
expect to obtain in compensatior for an 
acciden 

Railroad workers employed in inter- 
State commerce are not covered by workmen's 
compensation laws, but they can bring suit 
for damages against their mployers under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, passed 
in 1908. These engaged in ccmmerce within 
the State may claim compensation in some 


compensation act, 
under a 
the 


workmen's 


against the employer 


liability law or under 


commor. iaw. 

The 711 fatal accidents to railroad 
employees resulted in compensation awards of 
$3,242, 500 The average award per death 
case amounted to $4,560. 

The 1,329 accident cases involving 
major disability to railroad employees were 


total compensation cost of 


average payment for this 


of accidents was $4,473, or slight); 


than the average paid for a death case 


type 
lower ‘ 


Minor disabilities comprised by far 


the largest proportion of all railroad acci. 
There were 16,659 such cases, or & 
percent of the total, closed out 
in 1932. The total compensation for 
these cases amounted to $2,874,000, 
asing approximately $173 per case. 


dents. 
with pay- 
ment 
aver-! 
It is estimated that nearly 80 per- 


cent of all railroad-employee accident case: 
out with payment in 1932 
Liability Act. Onl; 


of such cases 


closed came under 


the Federal Employers’ 
a very small proportion ever 


reached the jury. Nine percent of the major 


disability and death cases ana 1 percent of 
the 


through court action in 


minor disability cases decide: 


1932. 


through 


were 
The remaining 
cases were closed out compromise 
court. 
the 


jury trial than for 


settlement outside the 
for 


Average awards 


were much larger few cases whict 


reached those which were 


settled through compromise. 

the 
in the average payments made under the 
Out of the 


Death cases showed widest varia- 


tions 
settlement. 


different modes of 


711 fatal accident cases which were close 
out with payments in 1932, 542 Federal cases 
were settled out of court, with an average 
award per case of $4,157. Only 46 cases 
were acted upon by Federal juries, but ir 


these cases the average award amounted tc 


$13,159 per case. The average payment for 
the 123 death cases which were settled under 
State laws was $3,122. Sixty-five deatt 
cases were closed without compensatior 
awards. 


The variations in 
for accidents to 
even 


compensation 
railroad 


pay- 
ments employees 
the awards 
divisions. 
averaged highest in 
districts and lowest ir 


become greater when are 


analyzed by 
for 


geographic 
accidents 


Payments 
the 
eastern and 
the South. 
cases averaged $4,973 in 
in the West, 
South. 


western 

awards in deatt 
the East and $4,389 
as compared with $3,704 in the 


Compensation 





iZ 


ment 


¥aOl 


empl 





5 ever 
> ma jor 
cent of 
lecidec 
maining 
promise 
awards 

whict 
ch were 
var ia- 
jer the 
of the 
closei 
l cases 
average 
5 cases 
Dut ir 
ved tc 
ent for 
i under 

deat! 
nsatior 


1 pay: 
>loyees 
is are 
1yments 
n the 
vest ir 

death 
$4,389 
in the 
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Comparing the 1932 data with a simi- average award for death cases under the 
lar study of railroad-employee accidents Longshoremen's Act or the District of Colum- 
covering the years 1908-10, the Federal Co- bia Compensation Act. A comparison is made 
ordinator of Transportation revealed that with these two Federal compensation laws 
the number of accidents to railroad employ- because workmen's compensation for railroad 
ees had dropped from an average of 50,000 in employees engaged in interstate commerce 
1908-10 to 35,575 in 1932. This is a decline can only be accomplished through Federal 
of approximately 30 percent. Average pay- legislation. 

[- 
ACCIDENTS TO RAILROAD WORKERS 

EMPLOYMENT NUMBER INJURED NUMBER KILLED 

| 
1924 le} J | 


By 
AN \} 
BOO0O00 EMPLOYEES 


| 1926 





1820,000 EMPLOYEES 


| 1929 
1695,000 EMPLOYEES 


| i932 


1000,000 EMPLOYEES 


17,742 WORKERS 


1934 
000,000 EMPLOYEES 


17,338 WORKERS 








ea es 
AYAYATAY: 






4543 WORKERS | 


| 
4672 WORKERS 


aoogaaa! 


1428 WORKERS 


579 WORKERS 






























556 WORKERS 

f- 10,000 WorRKERS a- 200 WORKERS | 
ments for accidents in all cases in 1932 The average award to families of 
higher than for the years 1908-10. The railroad employees killed in accidents was 
lerecest increases occurred in the awards about three-fourths as large as the average 
for death and major disability. death payment under the Longshoremen's Act, 
Nevertheless, the average compensa- and only two-thirds as large as the average 
tion paid for fatal accidents tc railroad amount paid under the District of Columbia 

employees is considerably smaller than the law. 








The report of the Federal Coordinator 


of Transportation indicates that the condi- 


tions governing compensation payments to in- 


railway employees have not changed 


the last quarter 


jured 


greatly over of a century. 


There still exists a great disparity between 
for similar types of acci- 
the 


or 


the payments made 


dents, depending upon whether accident 
a 


er Federal com- 


of 


is compensated un State 


pensation laws or is settled outside 


court. 


awards made as a result 


of compromise settlements are considerably 





xX 


smaller than the average payments made under 
The 
may result 


workmen's compensation laws. few cases 
which reach the jury libera] 

but only about 15 out of every 1,000 
in 1932 
must 


in 
awards, 
accident cases closed with payment 
It 


of litigation 


this manner. also 


that the costs 


were settled in 


be emphasized 


have to be subtracted from the total amount 
awarded by the court. As a rule, the  in- 
jured employees or their survivors are con- 
pelled to pay large fees to lawyers, and 
these tend further to reduce the net amount 
actually received by the railroad worker or 
his family. 





EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WoRK OF BAKERY EMPLOYEES 


Substantial increases in average hour- 
ly earnings and large reductions in the 
weekly hours of work for all employees in 
the bakery industry were the outstanding 


achievements of the President's Reemployment 
1933 the 
in May 1934. 

the lower-paid workers 
of 
unchanged or suffered 


of August and of Bakery 


Agreement 
was adopted weekly 
of 


but those 


Code, which 


earnings of most 


also advanced, the higher-paid 


groups either remained 


small reductions. 


in a re- 
made by 
the U. S. 
covers 
1933, 
after 


were disclosed 
bake. y industry 
Statistics of 
The survey 
one for March 


~ 2 , t 
cent survey ol 


of 


partment of 


the Bureau Labor 


Ce Labor. 
h 


three pay-roll periods -- 


one for September 1933 (immediately 


‘s Reemployment Agreement was 
December 1934 
of the 


cities 


the President 
one for 

the adoption 
was made in 66 


States and the District of 


into effect), and 


after 


put 
(half a year 
The study 


37 


Bakery Code). 


scattered in 


Columbia. 


The small bakery is still the predom- 
inant unit in the industry. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, the average 


bakery establishment employed 12 workers ir 
1933. Many bakeries are still operated ona 
family basis without outside help. 

Of the 259 plants covered, 39, employ- 
ing 473 workers, were hand bakeries; 43 used 
partly the hand process and partly the 
machine process of baking; and the remaining 
177, with 19,121 employees, used automatic 


, 
machinery exclusively. 


Of the approximately 21,000 employees 
the 1934 

skilled workers directly engage? 

hand, 


anc 


covered survey in December 
3,800 
the manufacturing process, 
mixers, molders, 
semiskilled work- 
° he 


Vile 


by 
were 
such 


in as 


bakers, cake makers, 


op) fate) 
2,500 


ovenmen. There were 
to workers in 
2,900 unskilled en- 


anc 


principally helpers 
and 


ers, 
skilled occupations, 
ployees, such as bread packers and bread 
cake wrappers. Nearly all the women employed 
directly the manufacturing process 
found of unskilled labor. If 
addition, the survey covered 5,400 
6,400 miscellaneous 
indirectly associated witt 


in were 
in this group 
driver- 
close to 


salesmen and 


workers who are 


the industry. 


w@ 


“4 





under 


cases 
ibera] 
1, 000 
n 1932 

also 
Fatior 
amount 
in- 
Cc oOMm- 
$, and 
amount 
ker or 


loyees 

1934 
ngaget 

hand 
Ss, ant 
work- 
in the 
ed 
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HOURLY EARNINGS In the North out of every 1,000 male 
workers employed in -- 

Male bakery workers in the Nortt Per hour 
averaged 49.1 cents per hour in March 1935. March 1933, 142 earned less than 328 cents 
They averaged 59 cents per hour in December 660 " " " 524 " 
1934, or 20 percent more than in March 1933. 873 " " n 92% " 

n the South the increase in the hourly 
earnings of male workers amounted to more December 1934 20 earned less than 328 cents 
than 28 percent. Their wages advanced from 2 ° ws > 3 sd 
36 cents per hour in March 1933 to 46 cents 7 " “ ° 23 ° 
in cember 1934. 
— =- 
HOURLY EARNINGS OF MEN EMPLOYED IN THE BAKERY INDUSTRY 
| I} 
; IN THE NORTH IN THE SOUTH | 
MARCH 1933 | DECEMBER 1934 MARCH 1932 DECEMBER 1934 - 
SAMPLE | SAMPLE SAMPLE SAMPLE — 
Hourly Earnings . 
Number Percent | Number | Percent Number Percent| Number ‘| percent | 
of | of | of of of of of | of |} 
workers | total | workers total workers total workers | total 1] 
= | | Ty ] || 
Total .... 2 2 « « | 12,524 | 100.0 115,600 | 100.C 2,051 | 100.0 2,847 | 100.0 | 
a 
Less than 22h cents. ......-| 87€ | &.0 | e| * | e248] 17.0 | 11} 24 | 
s and less than 824 cents 1,404 | 11. | sie 2.0 570 | £7.7 | e30 | 11.€ || 
s and less than 4£8 cents ee 2,209 | ce.4 | 2,961 19.1 5€4 £7.§ Bs Bre 41.3 | 
424 anc less than 5£4 cents s 6 2,185 | £&.4 | &,581 <2.1 31€ 15.4 €01 3 7 
Zs and less than €Z3 cents , 1,€4¢ 12.1 2,790 16.0 141 €.§ £94 10.é 
2s and less than 7Zs cents... 1,027 | 8. £,e5€ 15.2 c& S.é e4e | 6.5 | 
> and less than @5 cents .. 752 | €.0 | 1,818 | 11.7 s5| 1.7] 111] &9 |] 
nts and less than $1. 551 | 4.4 | 1,086 | 7.0 s| .4| 71 2.0 |] 
$1 and over. . ‘ , °° <&& 2.2 | 589 2.8 | ] - 25 | 2 || 
| 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. | 
if 

During the same interval the hourly In the South out of every 1,000 male 
earnings of female workers in the North ad- workers employed in -- 
vanced 22 percent, from 32.1 to 39.2 cents ver oar 

; : March 1933, 447 earned less than 32 cents 
per hour. Female workers’ in the South re- 
ceived the largest increase. Their wages 876 7 " Sée m 
advanced 35.4 percent, from 24 cents per 978 " " " 723% " 
hour in March 1933 to 32.5 cents in December 
1934 December 1934, 120 earned less than 324 cents 

The increases in the hourly earnings 744 ‘ ’ " S26 
were not limited to any one group of workers. 932 " " n 926 " 
They affected all wage groups in the North 
and in the South, although the percentage In the North and in the South skilled 
increase was somewhat larger for the lower- workers employed in bakeries enjoyed sub- 
paid workers. Stantial differentials over the semiskilled 





-8- 















































and unskilled workers. However, these dif- per hour in union shops, as compared with 6] worke 

ferentials were considerably smaller in cents in nonunion shops. Semiskilled workers apprc 

December 1934 than in March 1933. In the averaged 54 cents in union shops as against 

North the average wage of skilled male work- 48 cents in nonunion shops. Unskilled work- ang 

ers advanced 2] percent, from 56 cents to 68 ers, on the other hand, averaged slightly, earni 

cents per hour. At the same time, the wages higher earnings per hour (48 cents) in non- 1934 

of semiskilled male workers advanced 24 per- union shops than in union shops (46 cents), than 

cent, from 39 to 49 cents per hour, and of me 
those of unskilled male workers 27 percent, HOURS OF WORK AND WEEKLY EARNINGS Nortt 
from 37 to 47 cents per hour. The increase in the hourly earnings’ worke 
The average wage of skilled male between March 1933 and December 1934 was in tt 
workers in the South advanced 304 percent accompanied by large reductions in the week- 

(from 398 to 51 cents per hour), as ly hours of work. In the North, male workers indus 
Decen 
sales 

WEEKLY EARNINGS OF BAKERY WORKERS, BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS | earn! 
}} perce 
IN THE NORTH IN THE SOUTH | skill 
OCCUPATION MARCH DECEMBER PERCENTAGE MARCH DECEMBER | PERCENTAGE i 
1933 1934 CHANGE* 1933 1934 | CHANGE* | 
| 
Skilled males (average): $26.19 $Z&.84 » 41.3 $20 $20.65 No change 
Hand takers. ...... | £28.€9| £8.79 + .8 17.29 | 17.19 - 1.2 | 
Overmen . w we cee £8.59 £8.41 - 6 es. £2.46 ¢ 2.2 
[river-salesmen..... £7.47 &2.9€ +£0.0 £2.80 28.12 +Z2.4 
Semiskilled males (average): 17.87 18.18 + 1.7 11.82 14.25 +19.§ 
Ceneral helpers. .... 1€.46 1€. 40 - «A 9.80 <.27 t+Z€.Z 
Ovenmen's helpers... . 18.05 18.86 + 4.5 12.85 14.76 + @.5 — 
total 
Unskilled males (average) . 17.94] 18.09 t .8 1g. 12 14.15 $16.7 sng 
Unskilled females (average). 10.96 12.52 +14.3 8.10 11.04 +€6.2 
direc 
* (+) tndicates an increase; (=) indicates a decrease, | tion 
i of th 
| tures 
men, 
compared with a 44 percent advance for semi- had their hours reduced from 48 to 398 per 48 OV 
skilled male workers (from 26 to 37% cents week. This is a decline of 1746 percent. In 

per hour), and a 44 percent increase for the South, male workers were employed 40 plete 

unskilled male workers (from 26 to 37 cents). hours per week in December 1934, as against tisti 

workers employed in identical occu- 504 hours in March 1933 -- a reduction of 2] ocke 
pations generally averaged higher hourly percent. Female workers had their hours re- Frick 
earnings in the North than in the South. duced 124 percent (from 43 to 378 per week) rea 

They earned more in the larger cities with a in the North and 11 percent (from 43 to 38 total 

population of over 250,000 than in the per week) in the South. than 

smaller cities with 50,000 or less. The reductions in hours of employment étel 
Workers employed in union shops aver- per week were largest for those workers who land 
aged higher hourly earnings than those in had the longest hours in March 1933. The ¥ild 

nonunion shops. In December 1934 skilled result was that by December 1934 the weekly the b 


male workers in the North averaged 85 cents hours of employment for all groups of bakery 








ith 6] 
orkers 


yainst 
work- 


ightly, 


non- 
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yyment 
"s who 

The 
eekly 
lakery 


workers in the North and in the South 
approximately the same. 
As a result of 


were 


the shorter work-week 


and the higher hourly earnings, the weekly 
earnings of workers employed in December 
1934 were generally only slightly larger 
than in March 1933. Average weekly earnings 
of male workers advanced 4.6 percent in the 

and 86.4 percent in the South. Female 


North 
workers received an increase of 6.6 percent 
in the North and 20 percent in the South. 
Not all the groups of 
industry averaged higher weekly earnings in 
December 1934 than in March 1933. 
salesmen registered an increase in weekly 
earnings of 20 percent in the North and 238 
percent in the South. But other groups of 
skilled male workers in the North’ earned on 


workers in the 


Driver- 





Ko 


the average 1.3 percent less per week in 
December 1934 than in March 1933. 
in the weekly earnings of skilled 


There was 
no change 
male workers in the South. 


semiskilled male 


the North 


Weekly earnings of 
1.7 percent in 
percent in the 
the North earned 1 


workers advanced 
and 19.5 
male workers in 


eae = et fo 
South. Unskilled 


percent 


more per week in December 1934 than in March 
1933, while in the South the earnings of 
this group advanced 17 percent. 

As in the case of hourly earnings 
workers employed in identical occupations 
generally earned more per week in the North 
than in the South and in larger cities than 


in smaller. They earned more in 


than in nonunion shops. 





LABOR COSTS IN BUILDING AN APARTMENT HOUSE 


Labor costs at the site of construc- 
account for about one-third of the 
involved in the erection of a 
is spent 


tion 
total expenses 
modern apartment 
on materials and 
does not include 
directly in the 
tion of the materials used 

of the building, nor does it 
tures for clerical help, estimators, 
men, 


The balance 
The labor 
jobds 


house. 
overhead. 

the many 
production and 
in construction 


cost 
created in- 
transporta- 


cover expendi- 
drafts- 
and others which are normally carried 
as overhead costs. 

This estimate is upon 
plete analysis of Labor 
tistics of the cost of constructing Knicker- 
bocker Village -- a 2-unit, l2-story, red- 
brick apartment house located in the slum 
erea of New York's lower East Side. The 
total cost of the project wae slightly more 
than $9,500,000. Of this 
mately $3,250,000 was spent 
land and $37,500 in tearing 
buildings. The actual construction 
the building amounted to $6,217,000. 


based 
by the Bureau 


a com- 
Sta- 


amount, approxi- 
in acquiring the 
the old 


cost of 
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HOW A DOLLAR PAID OUT 


IN WAGES 


1S DISTRISUTED AMONG CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 











Labor 


received 


struction 


one-third of the total uilding costs 

Materials, including freight and drayage 
charges, cost $2,636,000, or about 42 per- 
cent of the total construction costs Over- 
head charges, including such items as work- 


Ss 
compen 


u 

men's sation insurance, maintaining 
and hiring concrete mixers, hoists, and 
steam shovels, fees to the architect and 
the builder, and various financial charges 
amounted t $1,561,990, or about 25 percent 


of the total 


const 


On the average, labor received in 
wages from one-third to one-half of the sums 
expended on the different types of work in- 


volved the construction of the building. 


Workers received 


in 


more than one-half of all 


the money spent for lathing, plastering, 


painting, while materials used in this work 
accounted for only one-quarter of the total 
cost. In seven classes of work, which in- 
clude excavation nd digging, cement and 
concrete, masonry, carpentry, plumbing and 
heating, electrical, and the miscellaneous 
group, between one-third and one-half of the 
total expenses went into wages. In steel and 
metal work wages accounted for less than one- 
third of the total costs 

The work-creating possibilities of a 
building project can y the 


number of man-hours of 


«>> 


= 80« 


The pay-roll accounts of all con- 
in the erection of Knicker- 
that 1,759,640 man- 

work were required for the comple- 
the job. This does not include 
man-hours in tearing down 


buildings. work 


project. 
tractors engaged 
bocker Village indicate 
of 


of 


hours 
tion 
consumed 


Masonry consumed 





THE CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING STRIKE 


After 158 weeks of striking the 4,C 
workers employed in the Camden yards of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. went back to 
their jobs on August 29, 1935. The strike 
was conducted by Local No. 1 of the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 


hours, or nearly one-fourth of the 
total. 

MAN-HOURS WORKED IN BUILDING KNICKERBOCKER APARTMENTS 
TYPE OF WORK MAN—HOURS PERCENT 
WORKED OF TOTA 
Fxcavation and grading ..... . 101, 143 g 
Cement and concrete ... +e £4z,EzE& 12.8 
Masonry 2.2. ce ecce cece ece se 407, 97€ £3.2 
Carpentry « «scenes ener 94,929 E.4 
Flumbing, heating, etc. ..... £7,085 12.5 
Lathing, plastering, and painting. 252, 66€ 14.2 
Steel and metal work . ... e+. 12¢8,27€ 8.0 
Electrical « «<< e — 70, &8e C 
Miscellaneous ‘as * @ ss . £12,544 1Z.0 
fotal ........ 1,780,€40 100.0 
The average hourly earnings varied 
from less than 50 cents an hour for appren- 
tices and waterboys to $1.65 for structural- 
iron workers. Carpenters, lathers, painters, 
and plumbers averaged between $1.25 and 
$1.30 per hour. Masons and concrete workers 
earned between $1.10 and $1.15 an hour. The 
earnings for all groups of workers combined 

averaged $1.15 per hour. 
Workers, which was organized in 1933. The 


union is a vertical or industrial organiza- 


tion intended to embrace all the workers em- 
the Camden yards, irrespective of 
It is not affiliated 


Federation of Labor. 
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After a 7 week's strike in the 
1934 the union and the shipbuild- 
corporation signed an agreement for 1 
effective until May ll, 1935. In 
n to wage increases for most of the em- 
this agreement 
the right of the In- 
of Marine and Shipbuilding 
all the 


hourly basis. 


spring of 
ad- 
provid- 


Union 


to represent worK«ers in 


employed on an It was 


renewed automatically unless either 
side gave notice of desired changes at least 
before date of expiration. 


In April 1935 the union notified the 


20 davs 


New York Shipbuilding Corp. of its desire to 
terminate the agreement in order to incorpo- 
rate into a new agreement certain changes 


desired the workers. Outstanding among 


dy 


the 15 changes presented by the union were: 
a lS percent wage increase, a preferential 
union shop, the elimination of piece work or 
"incentive" work, and extra pay for night 
work and dangerous work. 

The several conferences between com- 
pany officers and representatives of the un- 
ion during the 6 weeks prior to the termina- 
tion of this agreement and the attempts of 
the Conciliation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to forestall a final break 
were without result. Phe strike was called 
on May 13, 1935, and resulted in a complete 
shutdown of the Camden yards of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Negotiations were carried on for a 
brief period after the strike started but 
were soon discontinued, as both sides re- 
fused to give ground. Numerous attempts by 
the U. S. Department of Labor conciliator to 
bring the two parties to settle their dis- 


pute were without success. The strike con- 


with no prospect of settlement during 


tiny 
va 


nued 
the months of June, July, and the larger 
part of August. 

The Federal Government, especially 


particularly con- 


the Camden yards 


the Navy Department, 
cerned over the strike, 
were engaged on a large naval contract. Or 
August 22 the President appointed a special 
known as the Camden arbitration Board, 
and authorized it to arbitrate the strike, 
Provided the union and the New York Ship- 
had agreed in writing not 


was 
as 


doard 


building Corp. 


“ile 


<7 to their to 
parties 
board 


back 


later than August submit case 
Both 
the 


went 


arbitration. filed their agree- 
with 


workers 


~ 


August el, 
their 


ment on and 
the 
August 29. 
The 
Local No. 1 


and 


to jobs on 


Corp. and 
of 
America 


New York Shipbuilding 
of 
Shipbuilding 


the Industrial Union Ma- 


rine Workers of 
agreed to abide by 
and to embody these awards int 
in effect ] 
naval 


the awards of t board, 
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to continue until 
of the existing 
The employer also agreed 


t 
ut discrimination all the employ 
e 


contracts. 


ll, r 
conditions were to 
the 
with 
is to operate 
the 


on pay roll on May 


work, wages, and working 
the 


began. 


e 
remain same as prevailed before 
strike 
the employees, 
the plant in 
of the expired agreement with the union. 
The Camden Board of Arbitration 
composed of Rear Admiral 


chairman; Robert 


Pending @ new agreement 


the corporation 
accordance with provisions 
is 
wiley, 
City; 


City. 


Henry A. 
Bruere of New York 
Louglass, of Oklahoma 
by the 


to 


and Frank P. 


Its duties, as outlined President, 
investigate, 
of fact for 


cays, 


are to proceed immediately 
hear evidence, 
the purpose of 


an arbitration award 


and make findings 
60 


formulating, 


following 


covering the 


issues: 

(1) The matter of piece work or of 
incentive work. 

(2) The matter of adjustment of wages. 


(3) Matters relating to employment and 
working conditions which have beer in dis- 
pute in connection with the renewal of the 
agreement between the employer and the union 

(4) Miscellaneous questions which have 
been the source of dispute in connection 
with the recent stoppage of work 

The board was specifically instructed 
not to entertain any requests of the Indus- 


trial Union of the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of america for a preferential or 
closed shop. Instead, its award must con- 
tain a provision that the New York Ship- 
building Corp. will not fill any vacant or 
new positions by other persons s0 long as 
employees who have been on the pay roll 
Since Augu.t 1], 1933, are available, compe- 


e 
tent, and willing to accept the vacant jobs. 








EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLs IN AucusT 1935 


An increase of 180,000 workers in 
manufacturing industries combined with a de- 
cline of 25,000 in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries resulted in an estimated net gain in 
employment of 155,000 in August as compared 
with July. The net increase in the total 


MANUF ACTURING 


Factory employment advanced from 
6,665,090 in July to 6,850,000 in August. 
The weekly wage income of workers employed 
in manufacturing industries was increased by 
$8,872,000, from approximately $132,900,000 
in July to $141,800,000 in August. Of the 
90 industries surveyed each month by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 68 showed increas- 
es in employment and 72 registered higher 
pay rolls in August, as compared with July. 

The largest gains in employment were 
in the industries which are subject to sea- 
sonal fluctuations. Employment advanced 65.5 
percent in beet sugar; 36.3 percent in 
millinery; 29.3 percent in canning and pre- 
serving; 27.6 percent in cottonseed products; 
and 26.3 percent in women's clothing. Other 
increases ranged from less than 1 percent in 
agricultural implements to 16 percent in 
radios and phonographs. 

The drop of 5.3 percent in employment 
in the automobile industry was the most out- 
Standing decline reported this month and re- 
flects a slowing down in a number of plants 
in preparation for new automobile models. 
In the remaining 21 industries which reporte 
ed fewer workers in August as compared with 
July, the reduction ranged from 1 percent in 
cotton goods to 4.5 percent in cane-sugar 
refining. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in the durable-goods in- 
dustries in August 1935 advanced by 47,100 
from the previous’ month. Transportation 
equipment and railroad repair shops were the 
only two groups of durable-goods industries 
with fewer workers employed in August than 
in July. Transportation equipment employed 
19,800 fewer workers and railroad repair 
shops 3,400. In the remaining durable-goods 


weekly pay rolls of the combined industrie 
is estimated at $9,000,000. The decline irf 
employment and pay rolls of the nonmanufac. 
turing industries is seasonal and is due 
largely to the midsummer curtailment ir 
retail trade. 


INDUSTRIES 


industries employment increased by 26,700 ir 
lumber, 18,100 in iron and steel, 14,900 ir 
machinery manufacturing, 5,700 in nonfer- 
rous metals, and 4,900 in stone, clay, an 
glass. 

In the nondurable-goods industries 
employment this month increased by 137,700. 
The increase was shared by all groups. En- 
ployment increased by 81,500 in textiles, 
36,200 in foodstuffs, 8,100 in leather, 
3,300 in chemicals, 1,600 in paper ani 
printing, 800 in rubber, 400 in tobacco, ani 
5,800 in the unclassified industries. 

Compared with August a year ago, to- 
tal factory employment showed an increase of 
183,300. The advance of 186,000 in the du- 
rable-goods industries was slightly reduce 
by a decrease of 2,700 in the nondurable- 
goods industries. 

With the exception of transportatior 
equipment and railroad repair shops all 
groups of durable-goods industries employe 
more workers this August than in August 193 
The increase ranged from 10,500 in stone 
clay, and glass to 73,800 in machinery manu 
facturing. There was no change in employ- 
ment in the transportation equipment group 
while railroad repair shops employed 11,60 
fewer workers this August than a year ago. 

In the nondurable-goods industries 
the textile group registered the largest in- 
crease in employment as compared with Augus! 
of last year. It amounted to 75,000. Other 
increases in employment over the 12-mont! 
period were: 10,600 in paper and printing 
3,000 in chemicals, and 9,50C in the unclas- 
sified group. These increases in employment 
were not sufficient to overcome the reduc: 
tions in employment of 82,800 in foodstuffs 
10,000 in tobacco, 4,200 in leather, an 
3,800 in rubber goods. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 


















































$8,872,000 larger than 
larger than in 
The weekly wage 
durable-goods 
1935 advanced 
previous month. 


nearly 
the reduction 
industries 


all durable-goods 


increases ranged amounts 


in July and 


more than 
August a year ago. 
income of workers em- 
industries in 


$4,000,000 from 


the exception of 


August than 


iron and steel. 
nondurable-goods 

the weekly pay rolls increased by $3,200,000. 

1@ tobacco group reported a slight decrease 


.OCO in the weekly pay 
of the transportation equipment group, 
reported larger 


in July. 


from approx- 
in railroad repair shops to 


industries 


in amounts ranging from 
goods $3,200,900 in 
rolls 


vanced 


to 


j 
+ 


by more than 


Compared with August 
n the durable-goods 


In the nondurable-goods 


$104,000 
textiles. 
1934, 
industries 
$10,000,000. 


ble-goods groups shared 


August 1935, July 1935, and July 1934 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
AUGUST JULY AUGUST AUGUST JULY AUGUST 
1935* 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 
. 16,849,500/6,664,700/6,666,200 |$ 141,758,000 /$132,886,000|$126,603,000 
rable-goods groups: 3,049,200|5,002,100|2,86€5,200 67,287,000 65,298,000 56,862,000 
630,600 612,500 589,300 14,893,000 13,019,000 11,219,000 
766,600 751,700} 692,800 16,819,000 15,967,000 13,744,000 
isportation equipment. 471,600 491,400} 471,600 12,342,000 12,859,000 12,119,000 
0 254,500 257,900; 266,100 6,646,000 6,537,000 6,578,000 
| 226,100 220,400 207,400 4,742,000 4,368,000 3,899,000 
503,300 | 476,600 450,000 8,187,000 7,094,000 6,205,000 
196,500 | 191,600 186,000 3,658,000 3,454,000 3,098,000 
atle-goods groups: 3,800,300|3,662,600 3,805,000 74.471,000 69,588,000 69,741,000 
1,512,10011,430,600 1,437,100 24,866,000 21,666,000 21,571,000 
290,500 282,400 294,700 5,687,000 5,414,000 5,498,000 
733,300 697,100 816,100 15,177,000 14,634,000 16,022,000 
80,100 79,700 90,100 1,037,000 1,059,000 1,097,000 
508,800 507,200 498,200 12,383,000 12,100,000 11,654,000 
-| 359,000 355,700 356,000 8,129,000 7,934,000 7,487,000 
*| 104,600 103,800 108,400 2,230,000 2,126,000 2,039,000 
-| 211,900 206,100 202,400 4,962,000 4,655,000 4,373,000 
* Preliminary Revised 
PAY ROLLS ($22,000) in its weekly pay roll. In the 
- ; remaining industries the pay rolls increased 
rolls in August were 


in rubber 


weekly pay 
ad- 
All dura- 


in this advance. 


industries 


the weekly pay rolls this August were 
$4,730,000 larger than a year ago. Declines 
over the l2-month period were reported in 


the foodstuffs group 
($60,000). 
In the remaining 
dustries 
amounts 
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elala| 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- The August 1935 pay-roll index ig 
liminary employment index for August 1935 i 69.7, as against 65.3 in July, and 62.2 ir 
61.7, as compared with 79.5 in July and 79.5 August 1934. This means that for every $1l0cf 
in August 1934. In other words, for every paid out on the average in weekly wages 
= — = —— = — —— — Tn 
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[ US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ea : 
1,000 persons employed on the average during during 1923-25, workers received $69.70 
1923-25, 817 persons had jobs in August, 795 August of this year, $65.30 in July of thi: 
ir, July 1935, and 795 in August 1934. year, and $62.20 in August of last year. 

HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Factory employment in August 1935 av- In the five selected durable-goods in: 
eraged 368 hours per week, approximately 1 dustries the average weekly hours and hour]; 
hour per week more than in the previous and weekly earnings in August 193£ were -- 
month and nearly 3 hours per week more than 
in August 1934 Earnings per hour averaged weekly hours: 
56# cents in August and 57 cents in July of 49.0 in sawmills 
this year, as compared with 588 cents in Au- 38.0 in foundries and machine shops 
gust of last year. Weekly earnings this Au- 36.0 in brick manufacturing 
gust averaged $20.75, as compared with $20.10 35.0 in automobiles 
in July, and $18.90 in August a year ago. 35.09 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
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Hourly earnings (in cents): Hourly earnings ‘in cents): 
75.0 in automobiles 85.5 in tires and inner tubes 
65.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 81.0 in petroleum refining 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
46.90 in sawmills 53.0 in paper and pulp 
45.0 in brick manufacturing 37.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
wee earnings: Weekly earnings: 
$25.35 in automobiles $28.15 in petroleum refining 
22.85 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 25.70 in tires and inner tubes 
22.85 in foundries and machine shops 22.90 in slaughtering and meat packing 
18.00 in sawmills 20.15 in paper and pulp 
1€é.15 in brick manufacturing 12.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
In the five selected representative Slaughtering and meat packing was the 
nondurable=- goods industries the average only one of the 10 selected industries which 
EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 1 
HMDUSTRY aucust | aucust | aucust | aucust | aucust | aucust | 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1944 
Cents Cents | 
Blast furnaces..... 25.0 27.0 65.5 64.0 $22.85|$17.25 || 
Bolts, nuts, rivets ..| 8€.0 | 82.0 57.0 | 54.5 20.75| 17.€0 || 
Cast-iron pipe.... 82.0 29.5 50.0 49.5 1€.10; 14.70 
Catiosy sc eecsea 2é.5 85.0 53.5 68.5 9.55; 18.55 
Forgings, iron and steel 37.0 23.0 €1.0 59.5 22.45; 19.€0 
Hardware . . . 2. «2 «. 35.0 22.5 55.0 55.0 19.10] 1%.75 
Plumbers’ supplies. . 38.0 81.5 54.5 §8.0 20.85; 1€.80 
Steam heating apparatus. 37.5 83.5 58.5 59.5 21.90} £0.20 
Stowes «se eseses 89.0 83.0 55.5 54.0 £1.55] 17.85 
Structural metal work . 8é.5 24.0 57.0 59.5 £0.85] 20.20 
TiS GER eo oe ee ee 8 40.0 87.0 52.5 52.0 £1.00} 19.55 
oo!) ee a a ee 88.0 8é.0 54.0 54.5 20.85] 18.€€& 
Wirewere . ee ccees 83.5 31.5 56.0 | 54.0 18.@€5| 17.05 
weekly hours and the average earnings per averaged fewer hours of employment per week 
hour and per week in August 1935 were -- this August than in August 1934. The reduc- 
tion amounted to 1.8 hours per week. In the 
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Average hourly earnings of the work- 
ers employed in 9 of the 10 selected indus- 
tries were higher this August than a year 
ago. The increases ranged from 4 cent per 
hour in foundries and machine shops to 54 
cents per hour in tires and inner tubes. 
There was practically no change in the hour- 
ly earnings of cotton-goods workers. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED 


INDUSTRY AUGUS 19% 


RETAIL TRADE 
Employment 


Weekly pay roll. $54,290,00C 
weekly hours.... 42.C 
Hourly earnings. $0.52 
weekly earnings. $20. 4( 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1, 227, 200 
Weekly pay roll. $&7,452,000 
weekly hours.... 41.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.65 
weekly earnings. $27.00 


STEAM RAILROADS 


Employment...... 999, 10C 
Weekly pay roll. $£€0, 182,000 
Weekly earnings. £20. 20 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... £28, 100 
weekly pay roll. $5,151,000 
Weekly hours.... Ke 
Hourly earnings. $0.74 
weekly earnings. $16.0€ 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Employment...... 277 , 900 
Weekly pay roll. $10,917,000 
Weekly hours.... 28.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.7€ 
Weekly earnings. $2. 40 
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in August 


and 


furnaces and 


INDUSTRIES 
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NDUSTRY UGUST 1935* JULY 1935 AuUGuSrF 
HOTELS 
—" i = CQA & 2Q 90°F or 
ployment. «<o4, OUU Kee, (UW A 
weekly pay roll se,0€F,000 $é,070,000 $2,9 
wee«ciy hours. 4&5 - 
Hourly earnings. $0.24 $0.£7 
weekly earnings. $12. 20 $12.5 $ 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 274, <0 271,000 27 
weekly pay roll. $7,788,000 $7,747,000 $7,59 
weekly hours.... e8.§ ie 
: } ry en mn 
Hourly earnings. dL o WV. fe 
; a Peta . 
weekiy earnings vcr. OV OcU. x ve 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 190, 100 190, S00 19 
i sl a aha ee sce nan 6k 
weeciy pay roii. de, Fic, VVUL oo, 4K€e,UUU wee 
Weekly earnings. 3<8 $28. 20 $ 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 19€, 40( 19€ , 800 lg 
, @a ns nov te cH fnaA aks ¢ 
Weekiy pay roll. £0.U40,U0' $E, 120,000 bi, Ve 
Weekly hours.... 41.£ 4% 
Hourly earnings. SC $0. £7 
weekly earnings $15. 5€ $16.00 $ 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 47,000 48, £00 4 
; teen O 202 N00 aps 
Weekly pay roll. $850, 000 $898 , 000 S8< 
Weekly hours.... 41.6 42 
Hourly earnings. $0. 45 $0.44 
weekly earnings. $18.00 $18.45 $ 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AUGUST 1935 


AGRICULTURE 


The total cash income of farmers, 
cluding rental and benefit payments, in 
was $593,000,000, 


in- 
Au- 


1935 as compared with 


gust Lvvo 


-o 
1$471,000,000 in July and $608,000,000 in Au- 


income from the sale of farn 
$549,000,000 in 


Cash 
ducts totaled 


ust 1934. 


August, 


© 


$451,900,999 in July of this 
$536,000,000 in August 1934. 

benefit payments in August 1935 
mated at $44,000,000, as against 
for July, and $54,00C,000 in 


year, and 


Rental and 


August 1S 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


industrial 
increased in by the 

Steel output increased more 
while production of automo- 


volume of 
August 


The total pro- 


cuctior usual 
amount. 
1 seasonally, 
anthracite coal declined sharply. 
car increased considerably 
half of September. 


advanced slightly 


+ & 


seasonal 
thar 

biles anc 
Freig loadings 
the first 


eight 


in August and in 


Department stores’ sales 


The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 


industrial production was 86 in Au- 
gust and 86 1935, 
1934. The volume of industrial pro- 

in August remained the as in 
the advances made 
industries were offset by 
in the production of 


index of 
in July as against 73 in 
August 

duction 
July, 


turing 


same 
because in manufac- 
recuctions 


minerals. 


































































































less than is usual between July and August. 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 

| (ocez 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923-—25=100 /n0er 
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100 100 | 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Total output of passen- 
trucks in the United States in 
1935 is estimated at 240,000 -- 97,000 
cars less than July, but 5,200 cars more 
August a year ago. 


Automobiles. 
ger cars and 
August 
in 


than in 


Production of bitue- 
is estimated at 


Bituminous Coal. 


minous coal in August 1935 


i c 
25,980,000 tons -=- 3,730,000 tons more than 
in July, but 1,470,000 tons less than in Aue 
gust of iast year. 

Building Permits ‘ontrary to the 
usual trend, the value of building permits 
issued in August 1935 was higher than in 
July. The total value of building permits 
issued ir 74 identical cities was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 

87,770,000 -= more than $13,500,000 larger 
than in July and nearly twice as large as in 
August a year ago. 
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Electric Power. Production of elec 
tric power in August 1935 is estimated 4; 
1,825 million kilowatt hours 


million kilowatt hours per week more than iy 
| 
| 
| 





July and 172 million kilowatt hours per wee) 
more than in August 1934. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
I railroads averaged 623,000 
loaded per week during August 1935 -- 
more than in July and 


Class 
freight car;| 
62,00: 
cars per week 11,00: 
cars per week more than in August a year 
Retail Trade. The value of 
two large mail-order houses was estimated =: 
$52,400,000 -=- $2,500,000° more than in th 
previous month and $8,300,000 
August 1934. 
Steel. 


age 
sales o! 


more than i; 


Total production of steel ir- 
gots in August 1935 was 2,919,900 tons -- 
649,000 in July and 1,538, 
tons more than in August a year ago. 


tons more than 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELieF IN AuGusT 1935 


Public Works. 
persons were employed on 
August 1935 
pay roll estimated 
duction of nearly 


395,000 


construction 


Approximately 
Pete Rs 
», at a total monthly 
$25,000,000. The re- 
OO in employment 
to the completion of 
of highway 


work during 
at 
10,9 


due largely 


on 
P.W.A. was 
a considerable number construc- 
tion projects. 

Emergency Conservation Work. An ad- 
of nearly 110,000 workers enrolled 
Civilian Conservation during Au- 

\ 


to 


dition 


the 


in 
Corps 
enrollment 


ht the total nearly 


g 
uring the month. The pay roll for 


was approximately $26,000,000. 


Relief Work. The relief 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 

is liquidated and 
Administration 


Emergency 


work of 


istration being rapidly 


replaced by Works Progress 


projects. It is estimated that during Au 
gust there were still close to 1,300,00 
workers receiving work relief, whose pa) 


roll for the monthwas nearly $36,000,000. 
Works Progress Administration. 
considerable number of projects finance 
from funds provided by the Emergency Relie 
Act of 1935 are now under way. During 
month ending August 15, these projects pre 
vided jobs for nearly 145,000 workers 
total pay-roll disbursement for the 
estimated at $4,500,000. 
Emergency Relief. 


até 


mont: 


Preliminary re 


ports to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin-| 


istration from 146 cities indicate that 
number cf cases receiving emergency relief 
declined from 2,047,000 in July to 1,945,000 
in August. Expenditures for emergency re- 
lief declined from $68,200,000 in July to 
$61,400,000 in August. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO Prices IN AucusT 1935 


Wholesale Prices. 
advanced 1.4 


Labor Statistics index 


Wholesale commodi- 
percent during the 


non ) August. They were 5.4 percent 
higher than in August 1934 and nearly 16 
percent higher than in August 1933. The Bu- 


of wholesale 


prices was 
1935, and 76.4 in August 1934, compared with 


modities 


80.5 in August, 79.4 in July of 


This means that the same com- 
wholesale in August 
$79.40 in July 1935, 


OO in 1926. 
purchased at 


19235 for $80.50 cost 


$76.40 in August 1934, and $100 in 1926. 



































tail food prices in August 1935 was 77.8, 


as 


i INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
T 
1TEm 1926 AUGUST AUGUST INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
| 1935 | 1934 AUGUST 19234 TO AUGUST 1935 
Index Index | Index Percent 
S @i) compedition «2 ess 4 ee * 100 5 | 76.4 e GG 
Farr 100 | | 69.8 + 12.6 
Raw materials . .....e-. 100 | 71.€ >. Bey 
Semimanufactured articles 100 2 | 72.8 + 8 
Finished products 10C &3 70.£ + 4.8 
‘ I 
Retail Food Prices. The average re- compared with 77.1 in July, 70.7 in August 
tall price of 42 food items in 6&1 cities 1934, and 100 in 1926. In other words, for 
scattered throughout the United States was every dollar‘’s worth of foodstuffs bought in 
lightly less than 1 percent higher in Au- retail markets in 1926, the consumer paid 
gust than in the preceding month. It was approximately 77.8 cents in August and 77.1 
10 percent higher than in August a year ago. cents in July of this year, as against 70.7 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of re- cents in August of last year. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
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RETAIL 
1TEMw 

Cents 
Bread, pound 8.é 
Eutter, pound 31.0 
Milk, quart .. 11.7 
Eggs, dozen .. oc.7 
Potatoes, pound 1.8 
Lard, pound 21.3 
Fork chops, pound 29.6 
Round steak, pound 2€.2 
Sugar, pound . 5.8 
Coffee, pound .... 25.2 


Cent 


oD 
. 


to! 0 
~m~nm rR F MD 
ir Woe ae 


5 


or 


—__| INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
1934 AUGUST 1934 TO AUGUST 1935 
s Cents Percent 

4 - 0.1 - 4.2 
iS) - 1.9 - 5.8 
4 + -3 + 2.6 
€ ¢ Gia + 16.3 

1 - 2 - 14.3 
ra + 8.2 + 74.6 
2 + 10.4 + 35.€ 
4 : te + 25.5 
me + ol + 1.8 
7 - 2.4 - 8.7 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR PROBLEMS 


MASSACHUSETTS SYSTEM OF SAVINGS-BANK LIFE 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS BUL. 


Life insurance is designed to protect 
the family of the insured against economic 
losses. It is often designed, as in the case 


of endowment or annuity policies, 
This 
of Labor 


to provide 
publication 
the 
Life 
close 


an income during old age. 
of the U. S. 
Massachusetts 


Department on 


System of Savings-Bank 


Insurance is an attempt to show the 

of life 

security of 
the steady 


of dependable 


insurance to the eco- 
It de- 
a successful 

low-cost life insur- 
The system has proved 
convenient, economical, and safe 
life insurance and old- 


and 


relationship 
nomic wage earners. 
scribes growth of 
system 
ance in that State. 
to be a 
method of 


age annuities 


providing 


for earners other 


wage 
workers with small incomes. 

Under a law passed in 1907, the State 
authorized 23 mutual 
savings banks of the State to establish in- 
vhich are operated 
departments. 
State supervision is both by the 
Commissioner of Insurance the Commis- 
sioner of Banks of the Commonwealth. 


of Massachusetts has 


surance departments inde- 


pendently of the savings 
provided 


and 


sell all the 
insurance and annui- 
except industrial 
Straight life 
limited-payment 
insurance, 


These savings banks 
usual types of ordinary 
ty 


policies. 


contracts insurance 
insurance, endow- 
life insur- 


insurance, 


ment insurance, 


ance, term infantile 


and group insurance can be obtained by per- 


sons residing or working in Massachusetts. 


No person may buy more than $1,009 


worth of imsurance and $200 in annuity from 
any one insurance bank. An individual may 
hold life-insurance policies and annuity 
contracts in all of the 23 banks, in which 


case he can carry insurance totaling $23,000 
and annuities yielding $4,600 per year. 
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INSURANCE 


NO. 615 


Savings-bank 
to a great extent 
low-income groups. 


life insurance is he}; 
by workers and others ;; 
An analysis of the occy 
pations of applicants for savings-bank lif: 
insurance indicated that more than 50 per. 
cent of the applicants were wage earners 
clerical workers, or farmers. 





The savings banks do not emplo 
agents or solicitors for the purpose ¢ 
selling insurance directly. No commission 
are paid to anyone for the sale of insuranw 
Premiums may be paid monthly, quarterly) 
semiannually, or annually. In practice th 


policyholder may make his premium payment bj 
depositing the money in a savings bank an 
that over to its 
insurance department the money necessary t 
pay the premiums as they fall due. 


authorizing bank to turn 


The premium rates charged for variou 
types of insurance and annuities are estab 
lished by the State Division of Savings-Bar 
Life Insurance and are the same for 
banks. The dividends to the policyholders 
however, vary from bank to bank, dependin 
the success of each bank's’ insurance 
operations. 


al, 


upon 


The cost of ordinary life 
sold by the savings banks is 
less than that of ordinary insurance sold >: 
private The terms 
loans, cash surrender value, and lapses ari 
generally also more favorable than those 0! 
private companies. 


insurance 
considerab] 


companies. governin 


The Massachusetts System of Savings: 
Bank Life Insurance has grown steadily sinc 
its start in 1907. By 1925 the saving! 
banks had 50,000 policies outstanding, whost 


insurance value amounted to more that 
$38,000,000. At the end of June 1935 the 
amount of insurance in force had increase 


to $107,300,000 and the number of policie: 
to more than 112,000. 
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ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR W. P. A. WORKERS 


Workers employed on wW.P.A. projects 
are entitled to disability or death compen- 
gation for accidents incurred while so em- 
ployed. The rates of compensation are simi- 
lar to those provided in the act of February 
15, 1934. Payments will be made from a spe- 
cial fund of $28,000,000 set aside for this 
purpose, and administered by the U. S. Em- 


ployees’ Compensation Commission. 


The W.P.A. is taking every precaution 
to safeguard workers against accidents. How- 
ever, experience under the C.W.A. has shown 


that accidents cannot be eliminated entirely. 


During the 4 months of its existence, ap- 
proximately 160,000 of 4,000,000 workers em- 
ployed om C.W.A. jobs were injured. Among 
these were 350 fatal cases, 100 cases of 
permanent total disability, 600 cases of 
permanent partial disability, and 46,000 
cases that involved lost time. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost in compensation 
-W.A. injured workers will approximate 


To prevent accidents and to provide 
immediate attention for those injured, the 
W.P.A. recently issued first-aid and compen- 
sation instructions to all State Works Prog- 


ress Administrators. Briefly these rules are: 


1. workers must be given immediate 
first-aid treatment in case of accident. 


2. Medical treatment, if necessary, 
must be rendered by a Government medical of- 
ficer or dispensary. 


3. Workers must report accidents imme- 
diately. Claims for compensation should 
be filed promptly. 


4. Reasonable medical, surgical, and 
hospital services must be given to W.P.A. 
employees receiving compensation for an in- 
jury sustained by an accident inthe per- 
formance of their work. 


5. If an injury results in disability 
of more than 3 days, compensation must begin 
on the fourth day. 


6. In case of total disability, ompen- 
sation is payable at the rate of two-thirds 
of the monthly wage, but not more than $25 
amonth. Total compensation payments to any 
individual must not exceed $3,500. 


7. In case of death from accident, 
compensation is to be paid to the worker's 
widow, children, or other dependents. 


OPERATIONS OF THE U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1#934-35 


Approximately 2,781,000 workers ob- 
tained jobs through the U. S. Employment 
Service and affiliated State employment of- 
fices during the year ending June 30, 1935. 
Preliminary reports of the Employment CServ- 
ice show that 1,500,000 placements were 
made cn public works projects, 1,111,0U0 in 
private industry, and 170,000 in Government 
service. The year previous, in addition to 
Placing over 4,100,000 workers on C.W.A. 
work projects, the Employment Service found 
Jobs for 1,403,358 persons on public works, 
1,305,873 in private employment, and 118,367 
in Government service. 


The number of active job seekers de- 
creased about 12 percent during the year-- 
from 7,627,000 to 6,720,000. Men accounted 
for 86 percent of all the active applicants. 

Pennsylvania recorded the largest 
number of new applicants during the year. 
It received approximately 644,700 new regis- 
trations, and reported an active file of 
1,148,000 job seekers. New York was second 
with more than 451,000 new registrations and 
an active file of 755,000 applicants. Seven 
other States (California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Texas) re- 
ported more than 100,000 new registrations. 
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